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therefore be different from all those about which the question of
true and false existence is put.
It is evident from the discussion that, though Sankara's
criterion of reality is obtained from epistemology, it is not the
Berkeleyan criterion esse est percipi, and that to regard Sankara
as a subjective idealist is therefore a mistake. The fact that
Sankara obtains his criterion from epistemology does not make
his idealism epistemological. Philosophical thinking appears only
to decide the nature of truth; and it is but natural that the
difference between truth and falsity is suggested first in percep-
tion. One therefore tries to find out the criterion or frame it there.
If this is a sufficient ground for treating Sankara's idealism as
epistemological, one may call it so; but one should notice that
it is not of the Berkeleyan type.
Further, unless the Brahman is known, we cannot treat the
world as a superimposition upon it. In the illusion of the snake,
the rope is known in the second act of cognition. The phenomenal
.world is generally an object of perception. But the Brahman is not
an object of perception. Therefore, the illusoriness of the world is
not known by us after the Brahman is known, whereas the illusori-
ness of the snake is known after the rope is known. A yogi who
can have an intuition of the Brahman may know the Brahman
before he knows the illusoriness of the world. But philosophically
considering, that is, if Sankara's position is to be supported
logically, it is from the illusoriness of the world that we have to
argue the truth of the Brahman. For, if to be contradictory is to
be false, then all the categories of the phenomenal world like
cause, substance, etc., are contradictory and so false. This has
been demonstrated not only by the advaitin but also by Western
philosophers like Bradley. But whatever is contradictory and
false must imply something that is non-contradictory and true.
This something is the Absolute or the Brahman. Thus it is from
the falsity of the phenomenal world that we proceed to the truth
of the Brahman. But our idea of the falsity of the phenomenal
world is not a result of perception, but of normative considera-
tions.1 We analyse our ideas of the world, and examine whether
they are self-consistent, or as Hegel puts it, whether their content
corresponds to their notion. No idea of the world do we find to be
self-sufficient and self-explanatory. This innate inconsistency or
1 See the author's "The Empirical and Noumenal Truths in Sankara's Philo-
sophy." Proceedings of the All-India Oriental Conference, 1937.
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